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ire it need only be reealled that we must 


begin somewhere, and there certainly is less 


that is fatally irrevocable about a mass of 


from students, from which we 


the 


eriticism 
traditional 


have, by exercise of our 


prerogative, reserved the right to appeal 
forthwith to our own judgment, than would 
be the case if we appealed, say, to the judg 


colleagues, guaranteed to be at 


ment of 
least as wise as we. 

Ilere, too, as elsewhere when suggestion 
is made of the desirability of comparing 
notes, we profit by a caution at the outset 
against the implication that standardization 
means uniformity. On the contrary, the 
first stage of active interest in improved col 
legiate pedagogy should be that of an end 
less recountal of experience, mere exploita- 
tion of individual practise, which shall 
eventually form a matrix in which formu 
las of procedure under stated conditions 
may even be conceived of as crystallizing. 

Certain distinctions may probably now 
be taken for granted to delimit the field we 
An abiding obligation in 
the fact 


vocational 


are diseussing. 


collegiate teaching attaches to 


that, while specialism, even of 
purpose, not to say of field of seience, is a 
privilege of university education, the cor- 
responding obligation and privilege of col- 


legiate education is liberalism. Both have 


to teach, but one may teach as specialism 


dictates, however that may be: perhaps, 


permissibly careless of all canons as now 
often assumed, but if that means spurning 


the obligation to guard individual habits 


of studentship, this alone makes a funda- 


mental distinction. This alone is enough 


to throw collegiate teaching into another 


eategory. The doctr ne of laissez faire on 
+h) mt 1 mnAanal f 44 if } str 2 
(HIS point Is enougn OL itseil, however un- 


issue oO} better 


In eol- 
ides, in other words, we may take 
mising students, We little 


fact, for so-called 
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sound. to foree the 


some 


( rthodoxy for collemiate teaching 
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excuse, In accepting the 
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the time comes, in which the eolleg 
teacher acknowledges this obligation 
readily as the high-school teacher does 
nav be able to cultivate isa non 
the training of both for the same kind 


service. It is not unheard of now that 


teacher should aspire 
notion to a collegiate pt sition partly 


S Sl] 


we shall become used to 


When 


it will not be hard to prove tha 


ceed, 
thought, 
collegiate teaching, now most poorly don 
is the perversely slighted greatest oppor 
of all. In the 


however, courses in secondary educat 


eourses here 1n min 


tunity 


I a 


for prospective teachers, there is the 


tinet teaching advantage of a vocation: 


motive constantly obtruding itself into tl 


foreground. Here one has the opportunity 


to stimulate and direct student-attack 


the collegian, which is often sadly lack 


n the university student pr 


per, 


even 
least in his undergraduate days. 
A word 


over-lapping of the 


further on the delimi 
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type of educational effort over against, as 
at first, 


our 


another it may be, 


the 


worthier than 


a drawback to collegiate part of 
un versities TO he deprived too suddenly of 
the 


too 


its place in universities and to be 
ealled 


an acknowledged 


upon suddenly to change to 


secondary institutional 


status; but it may he compensatively much 


more worth while to agitate the adminis- 


trative features of such a change, if to do 
so Shall arouse the secondary institutions to 
an appreciation of their pedagogical obli- 
gations; through this channel eventually to 
reach the same need in the university col- 
legiate department, if not in the univer- 
That the influence shall move 
That 


such influence may be expected to be much 


sity proper. 


from below upward seems assured. 


too literally exaggerated is to be expected, 
before long begin to be 


but that it may 
operative probably depends in part upon 
the power of imagination to avail itself 


fully of an example without pressing all 
details of analogy. As exemplar the expert 
of the lower schools always leads; as to de- 
tail of the art of the one who perfects the 
machinery of elementary schooling, there 
may be no copying implied at all in urging, 
nevertheless, his exemplarship. If this 
fact could get its full force, I believe there 
to accept 
The fear 


ean only 


would be much less reluctance 
the idea of a collegiate pedagogy. 


of engaging in something 


oe 


g petty 
be exorcised, however, by deserting the too 
readily accepted conclusion that collegiate 
pedagogy proposes to make over the bor- 
rowed garments of a related, but by no 
The high 


school seems to have accepted the doctrine 


means identical, science and art. 


of its obligation to perfect its teaching and 
the supervision of its teaching. It has done 
little more than the doctrine, but 


there seems no doubt that it will go ahead 


aecept 


without misgivings and be the leader and 


teacher of the college, just as the high 
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has itself learned from the lo 


This 


collegiate 


school 


school. may be one of the reas 


why freshmen and sophomores 


should be retained in the high school wher 


cognition, at least. of a strong 


the ro is rN 


teaching obligation. Secondary pedag 


ical literature is voluminous witness to t 
acceptance by the high school of the o 
gration to perfect its teaching. whereas | 
do not recall a dozen articles dealing si) 
larly with the possibilities of collegiat 
teaching. Yet I know, as I intimated, many 
collegiate teachers whose practise by n 
means ranks them with the skeptics, whos 


belief in the improvement of their teaching 


is strongly attested by the thought they 
give it and the pioneering ingenuity which 
hitherto they monopolize, in spite of th 
needs of their contemporaries. 

I beg to set forth certain features of ex 
periment persisted in and continuousls 
modified through several years of work 
secondary 


a college-university course in 


education. May I express also the sincere 


wish I have for suggestions and coopera 
tion on the matter of agitating for a more 
conscious attack upon the problems of col 
legiate pedagogy? The newness of the field 
renders it attractively free from the hin 
drances of authority and from all prejudice 
except that which conspires with timidity 
to restrain from an acceptance of it as 

field. Nothing 


individual 


legitimate stands in the 


way of initiative, and nothing 
could be a more appropriate beginning than 
the 

l 


vidual practise to serve as stimulus for the 


exchange of information about indi 
reaction, of whatever sort, of the indiffer 
ent. I would be more than glad to edit r 
ports from college teachers setting forth 
the in which they conduct certain 
courses upon which they have expended 


special effort to secure student attack. It 


way 


seems impracticable to unearth such in- 


formation by circulating a formal ques- 
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Any teacher who ac- universal, because it 
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this particular 
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be brought into int 
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strengthen his own he student’s It seems, unfortunately, necessary 
that import: litie f both will mit that the normal state of many 
dent’s mind, perhaps newly repeated 
his introduction to each new teacher, is 
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precede the one in question. It is here 
merely a question of an attitude of false 
timidity, begotten in the student by a teach- 
ing failure to inspire and lead attack as 
A better 


the complaceney of students regarding vo- 


well as make it. illustration is in 


eabulary. One of the lessons to which stu- 


dents seem to be almost instinctively re- 
sistant is this truism of technique, that 
vocabulary grows naturally only in context. 
How characteristic is the stare or the scowl 
or the tolerant smile when the teacher uses 
words not yet incorporated by the student 
into his own vocabulary instead of the look 
of quiet determination not to be caught 
again as the student makes a note of the 
word in the vital context where it obtrudes 
itself upon his ignorance. The whole epi- 
sode is in keeping with a doctrine of com- 
placeney over the ignorance that the stu- 
dent (in this attitude a pseudo-student) 
somehow seems to think somebody else to 
while blaming him unjustly; 


blame for 


when the teacher’s attitude is wholly that 


of introducing a stimulus to sound learn- 


ing at just the point where stimulus 


should lead to profitable reaction. A 
wrong attitude. of course, with which to 
meet the student’s reluctance, is that 
which humors the inertia, drops down 


within the student’s imperfect vocabulary, 
tacitly acknowledges the student’s right to 
resist healthy expansion, and assents to 
the doctrine of passivity. 

As intimated, the exigencies of the use 
of periodical literature for a part of the 
reading material in courses in secondary 
education led to some scheming, both to 
save the magazines from destructive attri- 
tion, and to teach balance and choice in de- 


termining the relative value of things in 


print. One obligation of such courses, too, 
seems fairly to be to teach students to 
know discriminatingly the men who pro- 


duce such literature and their respective 


claims to authority. 
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Much of the eradual development oft 
technique, which finally expressed itself 
reducible to rules of 


a form proced ire 


rules tending toward choice and initiatiy 
rather than preseription, grew out of 

need for ingenuity in use of library mat: 
This resulted in such a use of certa 
devoted to 


rials. 


shelves in the library thes 
classes as practically to determine a form 
of ‘‘library-laboratory’’ work. The char 
acter of this work is partly indicated in t} 
sheets of General Directions. The great 
improved type of such work secured noy 
after several years of studying methods 

attack, seems a fair commentary on tl 
profit of studying and experimenting wit! 
method. Many students seem obsessed with 
a desire to be told ‘‘just how you want this 
done,’’ and this is not altogether a hin 
drance, if teaching skill converts it success 
fully into a neighboring wish—to be sin 
eerely expected to improve upon the best 
suggestion a teacher can make, and to 
stamp many a piece of work with an excel 
lence which is to have an approval to which 
students are more sensitive than to a teach 
er’s, the approval, emulation and rivalry of 


other students. 
Directions. Re 


COURSES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
NOTES 
Note I. 
T ake attitude 
i. e., the attitude of an 
qualifications for professional service, so far as 


professional toward the course 


actual teacher, evincing 
student work makes possible, rather than the atti 
tude of a student performing required tasks). A 
stamp photograph, such as you provide for the use 
of the appointment office, in the instructor’s in- 
dividual files, often saves embarrassing failure to 
In short, fill 


out blanks as fully as you are willing, and file any 


recall, after some time has passed. 


help you care to, to identify you clearly in future 
as a candidate for teaching. Consult instructor in 


season and out: force attention to your profes- 
sional interests. 
Note II. 


Incidental to the discussion of the Cooperative 
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IV. Results hoped for l Individual attack, 
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2) Some command of the book and period , ‘ 
ica mater il o1 secondary educat n ‘ 
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maries of new references e Library 
Directions 
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summary. 
6) Reviews of articles help: see especially 
summaries of periodical literature in 


Jou al of 


al Psychol 
7 Write pl /. ‘ | 


; 


sympa tty, significantly, 


make a note ready to print, that 


needs n¢ itching 
III. Chara i the article summarized in as 
significant ways as possible, as l his 
torical, (2) critical, illustrative, { 


controversi report of experiment, 
Find New Refere 
** New 
(2) Put 


nees in envelope labeled 
Reference 7" 
Sumn 


iries In appropriately labeled 


folders, it shelf. 


found, or on 


R. C. BENTLEY 
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[Vo IV. No 


EXPERIMENTAL METHODS IN TEACH 
ING BIOLOGY IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Iv has not been mi ‘ars since th 


; . . 
subject Ot Zoology, as secondar 


schools, thing more than a 


meant ne 


book presentation of anatomy, with p 
haps a few dissections made bv the 
structor and demonstrated to the class. Tt 


been even a shorter time since the ma 


school b any was the 


etion and 


presery 


ber oT tTyvpe 


forms of 


With the de 


ph s1oli l al and e¢ logical eenters Oo ! 
terest the teaching ol tl biolog s 
}e S nha Swune o to e more adv? ) 
values in the s ibjJects, well expres lint 
defir 1 of biology as the st of ] 
ing things 

rhe writer believes that biology is som 
hing more than zoology, and that 


than botany. 


something more that 


Indeed, it is 


something more than zoology and botany, 
the 


‘‘man’’ is something 
and ‘‘n.’’ In 


biolog, 


schools 


JUST as coneent 
‘ I 


more than ‘‘m’’ and ‘‘a’’ 
this more 
should be 
There 


to show why 


comprehensive sense 


taught in 


little need of 


seconda * 


seems to be 


“a study of living thines’’ is 


better adapted to the needs of the 


school than the 


study of animals or 
study of plants. On the other hand, the 
fact that 


ondary schools is not what 


work in see 
it should be. 


remains biological 


Somehow, somewhere, interest is lacking. 


It seems worth while to inquire into this 


problem, if, perchance, the reasons for the 
failures may be discovered. 

In the first place, most universities and 
colleges, in their admission requirements, 
allow credit for one year of zoology or one 
year of botany, or both, or one-half year 
eredit for each when taught as a half-year 


subject. It seems just as conceivable to the 


1 


writer that a half-year credit should be al- 
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Fila- 
ments of ordinary growth may be thrown 


ism that it resorts to conjugation. 


into an aquarium of foul material and in a 
short time there will be eonjugating fila- 
ments. In conjunction with this study the 
phenomenon of plasmolysis can readily be 


shown. Marine alegw can be studied in re- 


lation to their economic importance. The 
student is interested in knowing that the 
agar for his bacteria culture comes from 


a marine alga from the region of China 


If the student has had chem- 
of 
applied to 


and Japan. 


istry previous. to his study biology, 


simple qualitative tests can be 
kelps to show that they test more readily 
for potassium than for any other element. 
This naturally leads to the consideration 
of potash from kelp. 

In the study of yeast the relative effi- 
ciency of dry yeast and compressed yeast 
may be of more than ordinary significance 
to the girl student interested in domestic 


science. Variation in veast plants is stud- 
ied by a comparison of ordinary yeasts and 
Proof that 
should not sweep the rooms or halls of the 


brewer’s yeast. the janitor 


school building during school hours is 
fortheoming when a plate culture of agar 
is exposed to such sweepings and a check 
is exposed to like conditions when no sweep- 
ing is being done. These few illustrations 
serve to show how the interest of the stu- 
dent may be stimulated during the early 
part of his course in biology. 


The 


modern biology is organic evolution. 


one central underlying theme of 
This 
theme ean not be presented to the high- 
school student in the course of two or three 
recitations or talks from the teacher, but 
must come rather from a well-planned de- 
during at least 
this be 


The writer believes 


velopmental study 


How 


sented to the student ? 


one 


year’s work. may so pre- 
that all three proofs of the process of or- 
ganie evolution may be used with profit in 


this work. 


They are, namely, proofs de- 
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rived from phylogeny, embryology an 


paleontology. 
The 


ment is most easily presented by ordinary 


logenetie 


emphasis on phy develop 
laboratory problems, supplemented by ju 
If t 


by 


dicious elass work. he vital 


process 


idea is illustrated plant physiology, 
then the evolution in living forms ean wel] 


be This 


necessarily the more logical method, for 


shown in the animal series. 


relates the process directly with man him 


self. A high-school student is not ordi 
narily interested in an earthworm per si 
but becomes interested when he sees that 


it is a type of elemental segmentation, with 


an extremely primitive brain and with 


nephridia that can in some ways be com 
pared to the nephros of the developing 
The 
good type to show the differentiation of ap 


mammalian kidney. crustacean is a 


pendages due to differences of function. 
This organism also illustrates excellently 
the development of sense organs in the re- 
gion of food getting. The frog should be 
studied not just because he is a backbone 
animal but because he illustrates the stage 
in evolution when the gilled vertebrate be- 
came a lung breather, and naturally brings 
out the reasons for this change. 

A study of the endo-parasites of mam 
mals and other vertebrates is worth while 
if it be 
formal routine. 


can made something more than 
An interesting type is the 
hookworm. Not only is it interesting but it 
leads to an important phase of hygiene. 
The writer recently placed in the hands of 
his students bulletins of the hygiene labor- 
atory of the government and asked them to 
study these in checking up their laboratory 
work on the problem. The topic was thor- 
oughly discussed in elass, including the ex- 
tremely romantic life history of the worm, 
The stu- 


dents were then asked to rewrite the life 


described by Looss and Stiles. 


history of the hookworm in narrative form 


in their own words. An example of what 
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mplished is shown in the foll 
Diarv of a Hookworm,’’ handed in 


the students. 


I made a fine 


hard climbing 
get there 


L kne 


I am 


be there to-morrow. 
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L hie econd method 4 cdeveloping thie 
Idea of organie evolut . ! pres 
entatlo Oot studies in e1 ! his 
hould be mad iS Vital as ; ‘le to the 
hiel hool studs n biolog Actual de 
velopment of e ege of | In or 
Crep , It live mat e ] l | is 
available, or the deve pl ! I snail 
egy and that of the f f the | rator 
does not | \ ack S t ft } . 
rial either of 1») ( S 
much in presenting the sul t en in 
( e the mart mater | S i ible 
for live study it seems | ib] make a 
study of o1 rt these forms from prepared 
S| nes represents the most simple 
tvp it ele ivave. 2. ¢ eC re cleavage, To 


make such a stud: 


has not allowed t 


Ings from the p 


slide, because the 


in a two-d 


resent 
which requires th 
reason the sti 


make models of t 
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v more foreeful the writer 


make dr: 


he student to 


repared material 


on 
lrawing ld onlv ret 
arawing wouid o Vy rep- 
imensional way a concept 


ree dime ons, Kor t 
required to 


he stages of development, 


AND 
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hamely, one-, two rour-, eight-eell] Sta S 
] + ‘ + wert | £,, ] 
blastula, gastrula and free-swimming lary 
{ Arbacia, the sea-urchin. The method 

we W Ss stud d i? eonneectior wit tT} 
I le ne’ and ti modelling pl eecdied ; 
raing » The proper sequenes ror ¢ 
? the erent r S Was r ? 
‘ \ y )" t or] t ) 
‘ a. € i a o 4s s » 
a . 
anes Of cleavag Was represented 
St the gastrula was developed f1 
iastu inis' \ S ?} ES 
~ ? } ] 
rvo ) S ‘ 
] + 
! ig eng St S S 
Only t / S vp) 
ed we} sk | | 
' 7 a t n m id ’ ’ 
} 
TK ner tog e simple Pal S n ed 
velopment of the « k and then of mar 
’ ‘I The ST 1d nr? oT ’ La ~ re 
? QT as nt ? “Sa ] n T ’ rir 
roy? ld 
as ne frown up and : ‘ \\ y ' 5 ‘ 
Cal vy planned and earef supe 
; :' 
S | ney l ed ar no ? | I 
e moral e an +) ] r \] 
( ‘ in bioloe in seeor . } ‘Ie ¢ 
Vs 1 girls it 1s ) lel LaSSes 
hat t writer is referring A eareful 
study I the reaction of ft] | lent 
. 
whether be or girl, has be nn le at ery 
Step in the course. ; nd at no time has thare 
on . . +1 ] . 
n evidence either in the class room or 


outside of treating the studies of life proe 


esses, including reference to sex 


processes 
in anything but the serious interest which 
they deserve. Time and again the students 


have been observed discussing the process 
of fertilization in unisexual and herma 


itic animals with the greatest inter 
defer nee, The 


vital 


phre d 
the greatest 
that 


will, without any doubt, 


yet with 


writer believes such knowledge 


make better meu 
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quotation from the United States Tobacco 


Journal: 


* THINK OF ANYTHING WORTH 
POINT OF FACT, 

‘* Editor, U. S. Tobacco Journal 
‘I am interested in the preparation of an article 
Is The College ‘Smoker’ A Worthy 
Institution? I] 


MORI OCIAL 


on the subject, 


Social should appreciate your giv 


ing me an outline of your views on this subject. 


irticular, ean direct scientifie in 


support of the stand 


In ps me to 


you 
vestigations in which 


take? 


you 
for whatever consideration 


this, I 


Thanking you 


you are able to give am, 


‘* Yours very truly, 

‘HERSCHEL T. MAN 
‘*De 1915, 
‘Clark College, 
‘* Worcester, Mass.’’ 
United 


reports of 


ember 10, 


Journal 


Perei 


the States Tobacco 


containing detailed 


Copies of 


the reply of 


val S. Hill, president of the American Tobacco 
Co., to Thomas A. Edison, the inventor, following 


the latter’s attack upon cigarettes; the Rush Med- 
ical College’s analyses, which showed many brands 
of cigarettes to be utterly free of nareoties and 
the Ohio State Drug Bureau’s analyses of ciga- 


Manuel. 


remark that 


rettes, have been mailed to Professor 


In passing, it might be apropos to 
the college The Old 


is something to be cherished m: 


smoker of Crow’s experience 


st tenderly as long 


as memory serves. The fierce combustion and 
copious libation accompanying the event—the rol 
licking ditty concerning the Bulldog on the 
Bank’’ and the ‘‘Bullfrog in the Pool’’—the 
crowning of a new athletic hero—the circulation 
of the latest gossip from the camp of the enemy 


school the 


that 


aminations 


neighboring 
failed and the whooping over 


tions passed—the long-drawn leave-taking of Billy 


and Jonesey, when they have gone home together 


and have relapsed into best-girl confidences—all 
these are treasure trove. 
Foolish? Pe rhaps. Ki ldish ? Sure ly. Harm 


ful? Not at all. 
Merely the happiest moments of 


that stage o 


life wherein we pre pare for the ups and downs of 


the slower stage to follow. 
We shall agree, I am sure. 


of very great 


that occasions 


Ol vood bello 


hnpor 


1 Quoted from page 26 of the December 18, 
1915, issue of the l ed States 7 Journe 
er tl eneral heading The Old Cr Sa 
} { \ 
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tance in are to be 


couraged. This is not the question at issu 
What is the 


tobaceo to such oceasions? It would hard 


Our inquiry is, relation 


he mainta ned by the ardent ady 


most 


‘ates of smoking that there can be no @ 


fellowship without tobacco. Both his 


and abundant present experience w 


effectually deny such a proposition 


baeeco, let us recall, was unknown to 


‘ivilized world until the middle of the 
teenth century. Whether or not tobacco 
one method, it is clear that there have beet 
cessful methods of pr 


and are other sue 


moting good fellowship. 
But is the use of tobaeco favorable 
rood fellowship ? If so. is it superior 


methods of accomplishing the same 


that 


other 


result ? agret 


In general we may say 


able bodily feeling—pleasant sensations 


and mild exercise—does favor good fellow 


We are 


we 


ship. more agreeable TO each oTnet! 


when are not distracted by phys 


annoyances. Tobacco smoking is a sa 


faction of physi al appetite for those wi 


have a quired a taste for il. Moreover 


there is a pleasant exercise in smoking 


one is not annoyed by the sensory effects of 


the 


tribute 


process. In so far, then, it may con 
a  eonditior 


On the 


toward producing 


favorable to al intercourse. 


SOC! 
other hand, agreeable bodily feeling may 
be produced by a great variety of different 


pleasant foods, agreeable odors 


agencies: 
beautiful scenes, harmonious sounds, manip 
singing, 


objects as in 


ete. 


ulation of 


frames, 
satisfaction 


Moreover 


based directly upor 


conversation, 
from these agencies is 
‘undamental human instincts: tobace 
appeals to an aequired taste. 
of smoking which are due to 


ment we shall at onee diseard as being en 


tirely unworthy; society has learne 


trust, to beware of pleasure sought by 


{ D wens \,} } 
Ot arugs, lobaeeo SMOKING 18 
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thod ot promotins vo vd nm? Ls yt tery tur \\ it 1, : 





tl nal evidence will ap sire | ire I I ! Ee 
r in the discussion below. need for re tiol 
In support of the negative of the ques Vs ; 
raised in the title of this paper, it may nu ! ’ } 
said, first: With refer ‘ the large? sede! \ irs . - 
p smoking tw WU) l ind actually need es 
vronist oO goo le Vship Society son ne . 
onizes this 1n setting mart rooms where | sant Vs 
evotees OI tob Oo may ndulge their 1! riunat 5 
petite in isolation from their f vs rom ( 
vy men and women find tobacco smok t satis ; sig 
e offensive There are others who be should Ea S > 
ise of general previous training or of — search is , 
idied conclusions are strongly disinelined always pays tiot 
engage in the practise themselves. In natural law. 
v considerable college group, then, sn vk In t eco! : 
s liable to produce a division inimical products of smoking s 
good fellowship. Not only this, but though at first sig rgu \ 
re is a kind of social stigma attached seem a bit far-fetched n the st 
the non-conformer. Obviously college Massachusetts during the year 1914, 1 
nts should not be managed in favor of were 8.429 fires ent MG ! 
se who find pleasure in this particular upwards of $26,000,000, Of 
1etise or it is iunifestly unfair to numbe1 prox y ll 
¢ upon a part of the social group pres ittribut t s smoking 
! toward causing them to violate thei number Ss gr ter I 
cher ideals Good fellowship will b inv other sing 
vored most by that practise in which a lo Ss us 
vy engage with freedom and which all ited al r | 
v enjoy nul res \ 
In the second place, t/ st of smoking to 
( great for the returns The annua Is . . 
expenditure for tobacco in this country is { ibt r 
east $1.200.000.000 This means a tehes S ] 
er capita expense of $10 to $12. The re need them i 15 ! : 
irns will be considered in a little more thos ke 1 
tail later in the discussion, but some mn the . S 
ernative returns yw this expenditure Surely 
ay be mentioned here Unquestionabls rgu rf 
e American peopl ld ich to the SIs 
t invest a greate! 1 int Vv so arg ! ! 
sure N 
Health Letter, Ni The Life Extension Ih 
tite T, Ny \ sl () I Fr + | 
s (ost ‘ Hie ’ \\ ] j ] r ) | 

















fact that an ar e does lend itself easily to 
! use 1S, as Tar as it goes 1 argument o! 
great weight for the 1S ol S ibst tute to 

ymplish whatever desir e results a 
rue from its proper us We recognize 
this prineiple ir dustry particular 
a IS @S] illy danger l set apout 

h il to find a less dangerous it 
equally efficier substitut W! should 
ve be less keen in matters of personal 
} hit 

hie rd reason why t college smoker 
is an unworthy social institution is that 


unsanitary 
This will require little argument. Smoking 
and spitting are in practise intimately con- 
A smoking r oking ear 
the 
and one 
f 


tors ¢ Sul l 


nected om or a Ss! 


skeptical as 


may he offered TO 


may get from 


places strong 
testimony. 
A fourth econsiderati 


smol 


ng 


is unhuyar lie 


that many persons smoke without apparent 


land, 


the 


njurv to their health. On the other | 


I am aware of a tendency to overstate 


to get 


any user of tobaceo that 
not been injuries 
ment of examination, 
Nicotine is a deadly poison, and un 
indeed dis 


‘ed with fair 


tain 


istrous, results are in 


favorable, 
many cases tras 


the 


certainty to 


use of tobaceo. Furthermore, one ean 


not be sure in advance that one will not be 
pect liarly susceptible to tobaeceo poisoning. 
There is no rule of general application as to 


how much will be excessive—it may be in 


a particular case 


| wer ol the hu nan ¢ reanism to ©€ ymbat 


tre rendous od Is. The only safe 


hy cienically s abstinence. 


| have looked over the copies of the 
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the latter’s attack u 1 clg 
e me the reference t 

| College’s analyses of 
( r) ( thy ’ ort t The () 


Uy the h 1 ery so ¢ 
I ot the « ette that the 
ective quietus has been put v 
vestigat t con lad + +) 
Medical Colleg Not +] 
brands wer subjecte t t 
unalysis for the pury of 


or a other narcot Nearly 
found to be entirelv free fron 
gredient In the f¢ n which 
were discovered the latter were s 
small as to absolutely pre lude any 

rom the latter the folloy 
taken 

This department n the cours 
n otie work | the it stig 
S 3 nvarial t nd q intitle 
brands of « rette with the 


| ndant «¢ ener that larg qi 
cigarette wer consumed with tl 
( tant sé ti of the u of 
I r ties a l ¢ ecially with the 
c } t led to ’ thor 
long this line The object w 
if possible the cause for the so 
I nd to a r ‘ what sul 
vere added to the cigarettes 
Fro the report of the chemist, 
which is hereinafter given in full 


the following conclusions: 
1. No added mediei 
nature were found in the tobacco. 
2. The tobacco products 
slightly lower in nicotine 


topaceo, 


these in 
d States T obace » Je 
f the May 


States Toba ) 


Reference 


the Unite 





from 
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ve smoker is not a worthy social insti- 


tution pertains particularly to the college. 
It IS th Ss. The colli OL, smoke rte nds ia spread 
and make 


de nits 


pe rmanent in the lives of stu- 
which de- 


as U nde srrabli 


fhe pra fiSeS have heen 


S( ribe d above 
tendency 


In any social group there is a 


for the new men hers to he made over ac- 
cording to the group standard. In the 
college ecOommut ty this tendeneyv Is espe- 


cially marked. 


peculiarly great. 


In the first place, the social 
pressure is Conformity 
class- 


de- 


vised methods, sometimes quite indirectly 


is enforced by faeulty and upper 


men—sometimes through consciously 


and incidentally. Again young men of 


the age of college students are very sensl- 
One mark of this 
ehildhood 


e des re and 


to social influences. 


tive 


transition period between and 


manhood is the extren effort 


to be in every way a real member of the 


1 


group Moreover We must not leave 


of account the fact that when the student 


enters eoll ve the possible intluenee of 
other groups in moulding his conduct is 
immensely dl ‘reased It has long been 


recognized that ‘‘town and gown’’ will not 


mix. The immediate intluence of his home 


is lessened. In a very real sense he he 


eommuni Vv What 


A contrast of the miscellane 


comes a’ member of one 
is the result? 
ous buneh of freshmen with the homogene- 
ous group of sophomores, all of whom bear 
the college manners, habits 


and thought 
If older 


stamp in dress, 


will give a conerete answer. 


} 
members of the college group 


when they celebrate an athletie vie- 


smoke 


when they discuss fraternity 


tory or 
+}) 


‘es, the chances freshman 


are 
time, but 


? How 


will too—perhaps not the first 


eventually. And why shouldn’t he 


ean he be expected to do otherwise? He is 
still a vouth. He has entered upon what 
to him is a new life. His perspective is 


that largely of the little college group—a 
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rather limited perspective 
of conduct. 
We 


the well-known fact 


need not repeat here a statement 


hat the influen 
‘co is especially pernicious upon you 


We are 


cussion of the 


men. now concerned with a 
permanence of the hal 


We might, to 


ymmunities a 


] 
colevce, 


established in 


7 


sure, profit our college ¢ 
deal if we 
the principles of social conduct recogniz 
is altoget] 


in the world at large. There 


too much of the tendeney to condone vi 
lations of good conduct in college student 
College days are as re illy a part of one 
and th 


Yet we might be 


as are those wh eh 


follow. 


¢ 
ile 


which 


look with some degree of allowance uy 
the undesirable conduct of college s 
dents, if the matter ended there. Unf 
tunately it does not. Permanent ideals 
habits are being built up. What one tl 


and does modifies inevitably what he 

think and do in the future in the degr 
that he repeats these thoughts and act 
ities and at the time finds pleasure in the 


ch 


ng in ones 


It is superficial thought wh maintail 


that the doing of a thi yout 


will prepare one agal doing it in 


manhood, It is directly contrary 


If such a phenomenon 
| 


pears on the surf a closer analysis W1 


ace, 


reveal something quite different as the re 


influene ne factor. 


Kinallv such ai mnstitution as tie smoke 


12 parte ularly out of harmony with tire 


best ide als of that for wha h a ¢ all dé shoul 


stand. If any institutions should lead the 
way in matters of improvement in soc 
practises, these institutions it would appx 


nd the school. Woe to t! 


are the church 


‘hurch which has lost its pi neering spill 
nd woe to the college from which idealism 


has departed! Society looks to the colleg 


and t 


man for leadership and rightly SO; 


applied more rigorously the: 
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dinner, as well as for registration badges 


’ 


1 1 1 . ’ . 
vill be such as to atford ample opportunity for 
promoting personal acquaintance among the 
Iii ib I the Ss lati l 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
Joun L. T 


mmerce, 


AND NEWS 
ncipal of the High 


‘ted by the 


LDSLEY, pri 


Dwye r, 5: Mr. Lyon, 6: 


Mayor Mrircuec has filled two vaeancies in 
the membership of the New York City Board 


JosePpH Lee, of the Boston School Com- 


mittee, red at the recent meeting of 
the Playgrour d and Reer 
America at Grand Rapids, 
presentation of a bronz 


Tait MekKenzie, 


ation Association of 
Michigan, by the 
figure. The sculptor 
was Dr. of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Witsur Warts, ig principal of the 
Burlington, N. J., 


‘ber 20 at a dinner to celebrate 


supervisi 
guest on 


his fifty 


was the 


schools of 
Oct 


years of service, given by his former students, 


300 of whom were present. 


more than 


THE opening address to the four thousand 


teachers attending the meeting of the lowa 


State Teachers’ Association was made on No- 


Educa 


Dr. Frank Pierrepont 


vember 2, on the subject of “* Present 


tional Tendencies,” by 
Graves, dean of the School of Education, Uni 


versity of Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY [Vou. IV. Ne 


vision will be held at the University of ] 


December 7, 8 and 9. Super 
pl pals d supervising « sg 

the se S : | Va W | 
( hear d to take pa 1 Si01 
the problems of school manage B 


members also will be invited. The sp 


+ sub} dis t ¢ ret 7 
d er this seaso1 e Sel rs’ A 
ciat f New York d \ P) 


speaner. some seventy 


’ fine wu mr ole 
meeting was presided 


1 the 
he new president, Professor Adam Le R 


tendance an 


Jones, of Columbia University. 


Dr. Frepvertck J. Turner, professor 
tory, Harvard University, opened the McBr 
Lectures at Western Reserve Universit 
the current year, by a series of five lectures 

The Development of the 

NaTALiE G. V. p—E Moraes has been el: 
president of an association formed 


the teachers in Guatemala. 


Mr. S. W. Coomps, vice-principal of Salt 
Training College, Birmingham, and Mr. H 
Hobbis, senior lecturer and master of met 


have resigned their positions. The college 


closed some time ago owing to the war 


Proressor Birp T. Batpwiy, of Swarth 
College, has been appointed lecturer in edu 
tion at the Johns Hopkins University. H: 


Saturdays, a course on “ Edu 


giving, on 


tional Measurements,” continuing the sp 
work he began in the university’s summer si 
sion. 

Dr. Frep D. Merritt, of Iowa City, has beer 
elected head of the department of social serv 
Division of the State U 


in the Extension 


versity of Iowa. 
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in 1860, 


oO! Sol wi ~ 


iol of Newton, Mass. 
SELL WAIT, edu 
York City, 01 


{ 


ipal emeritus in 


New York point alphabet 


stem of musical notat 
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is gradually being introduced in the College Building, New York City, in charg: 


of the City of New York. Last year the mem- executive committee composed of Profes 
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did serve as principal of 
f the This 
into one of the third order and was entitled 
Mr. Stetson 


under a 


fourth order. school developed 


to a principal. was kept in 


charge of it waiver of the higher 
salary and retained as principal until he sued 
the board of education for the salary which he 
claimed he was entitled to receive as principal. 
The Court of Appeals, Mr. Justice Collins 
writing the opinion, denied Mr. Stetson’s 
the board of 
said that 
Mr. Stetson was not qualified to render the 
delegated to him by the board of 


The power of the board to classify 


claims and severely reprimanded 


education for its course. The court 
Sé rvices 
education. 
the schools was pronounced to be unquestioned 
but the fact that the plaintiff became a law- 
ful principal of a school of the fourth order 
did not qualify him for the principalship of 
a school of the third order. “ His formal ap- 
school of the 


been 


third order ac 
illegal and 
education and 


spirit and 


pointment to a 
cepted by 
reprehensible. The board of 
himself would have violated the 
language of the statute and manifested an in- 
i duties and 
His retention as principal of 


him, would have 


difference to its purpose and the 
responsibilities. 
School 104 after it 
school of the third order wa 


was transformed into a 


equally a viola- 
tion of the spirit and language of the statute. 
It follows that he is not entitled to the 


incident to the principalship.” 


salary 


ACCORDING to a press dispatch a school on 


wheels is operated on the rails of the Southern 


Pacific Company. In the extra section gang 


with a crew of fifty men in the Ventura dis- 


trict of the Los Angeles division, there are 


twenty-five or more children who are being 
taught daily in a box ear, which has been 
fitted up with benches. They have a teacher 


who instructs them daily in English and Span- 
ish. The results thus far have been gratifying. 
As the gang moves along from place to place 
so does the school car and the children never 
have to miss a day’s attendance. Superintend- 
ent Whalen has made requisition for an old 
passenger coach which will be fitted up with 
blackboards and which will be 


benches and 


easier to heat, expecting in this way to im- 


a small school, one 
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1) l . 
materially the conditions in this 


nrove 
olroom. He has furthermore arra: 
fit up a hospital car for the women and 
dren the camp who become ill. 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
FABLE OF THE VOCATIONAL EXPERT ANI 
THE FLOOR-WALKER 


THERE a child whose parent 
| eved in \ veation il pred tinati n. And 


before the child had thoug] 


was once 


ht of doit 
thing but kicking up his heels or splas 
tub, his ded t 
when he grew up he should be a floor-w 
And they felt relieved 


the tro 


parents had dee 


the bath 


a department store. 


1 


have uble some quest 


settled so early 
of the ir child’s occupation. 


When the child w: 
the parents told the kindergarten teacher t 


is ready for kindergarter 


when their son grew up he was to be 


And the kinder- 


ealled in a vocational expert 


walker in a department store. 
garten teacher 
who had made a reputation for solving « 
the most intricate vocational prob 
expert said that he knew the very thing needed. 
Then he 


dev ise a 


helped the kindergarten teacher t 
which the child should play 


a departme nt st 


game in 
the part of a floor-walker in 
And the expert wrote a paper on the subje 
(he was also an expert at writing papers) 

it was published in a leading magazine. 

As the child advanced, the vocational expert 
looked after his studies and saw to it that 
such things were included as would be 
priate for a prospective floor-walker. At 
suggestion of the expert, the child’s instruct 
in physieal education designed a special 
that 
muscles for his 


of exercises would develop the puy 


future peripatetic pursuit 

This suggestion was made the subject of 
The child showed a liking 

mathematies, but told that | 

have no use for quadratics and solid geom 


othe r paper. 
was i 


+r 


when be became a floor-walker, and that besid 
these subjects were very old-fashioned as well 
as unnecessarily difficult. Fearing that his 
protégé’s interest in Latin might lead 

‘ 


astray, the expert assured him that no La 


was needed for his chosen profession and tl 
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Catholik 


Shields. 
t? Matthew 


ward 
What nex 


The won 


Schum: 


- naissal 
, : — Montessori an 
one’s will ) ) matter "I 

ymnduet outlived. A man Some evidences of mysticism in E 
allowed dictate to younger the nineteenth cute 
t color an The funetion of experience: 
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and e 
who has been Sr. M. 
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ection, tl 


ay 


.e fact that four fifths of the schools 


1! spected were little one-room 


primitive 


f 
] 


] 4 | Mo | 
Ols, Many Ot them in out-of-the 


and 


to ¢ xpl il 


remote mountain hollows 


n why nothing approaching the 
attempted. 


the 


seriousls 


art 


was 
from difficulties 
| vsical eraminatior of 
actual 


three 


the 


ldren, 


‘irginia during the past years has 


clearly demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
Virginia board of health the simple 
method of inspection pursued is decidedly 
at 
First, because 


that 
the 
best for us this time: 

simplicity overcomes the ob- 


and 


it is in the highest degree important that the 


jections of teachers, parents and children; 


movement commend itself to their support. 

Second, because a simple procedure can be 
carried out rapidly under the most adverse 
conditions, making a whole county possible of 
n one session by one person. 


at 


inspection i 


Third, because it may be done a mini- 


mum of expense, making its continuance less 
problematical. 
as 


Fourth, because it can be done by nurses, 


well as by physicians, making it possible for 


inspection and correction t 
As the of this 


record speaks for itself. The appalling num- 


hand in hand. 


oO Lo 


to results inspection, the 


ber of defects found in that part of 


thought 


our popu- 
be 


f 
I 


lation most commonly less 


necessitous from a physical point of view, 
would lead us to believe that 85 per cent. at 
This 
seems sufficient for all practical purposes. 


be 
Heart 


least of all deficiencies were discovered. 


Two discounts, however, must made in 


the results of this inspection. and 
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lung defects must be unmistakabk 


be revealed by this method, sinc¢ 
the usual rural 


ticable wu 


der 


these, through 


except 


} 


the throats of 
ations imposed wi 
di ly large percentage 
ade noids, because 


to 


ar 
inspectors sift 
doubtedly be 


considerable number 


should 


true of many city 


the 


not 


quently percentage of throat 
almost invariably abnormally low by 
son. 


Roy K. Fianna 
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THE RELIABILITY OF SPELLING SCALES, 
VOLVING A “DEVIATION FORMULA” 
FOR CORRELATION. II 


IN 


CONSIDERATION OF THE AYRES SCALE 
The 1,000 of the 


divided into 26 columns, with regard to which 


words Ay res 

Ayres says, beginning the first paragraph 
the seale sheet: “ All the words in each column 
are of approximately equal spelling difficulty. 
The 
column to the next are approximately equal 
steps.” The columns are lettered from A to Z, 
as shown in Table V., the A column being the 
easiest. Ayres says, his “ Directions for 


Using the Ayres Spelling Scale”: 


steps in spelling difficulty from each 


in 


TABLE V 


‘‘Indicating about what per cent. of correct spellings may be expected among the 
ous gradeg.’’ 


var 


H I J KL 
58 50 
79 73 
RS 
94 
OS 
100 


ABC DEFG 
99 98 96 94 92 88 84 79 73 66 
100 99 98 96 94 92 BS 84 

100 99 98 96 94 

100 99 98 


100 


ge? 
96 
Qa 


M 


66 
84 
92 
96 
99 


of th 


a 


children 
( Ayres.) 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
58 

50 
66 
79 
88 
94 


66 58 
79 
R88 

> 94 


98 


50 

66 58 
84 79 73 
92 RS 4 


73 58 
84 
92? 


96 


50 
66 


79 


wo 
io 


58 


50 
66 


OS 


100 58 
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the average percentage 


grades in 


ingle grade in 


. 9 . + 
us 20-word tests 


approximate those given in the Ayres 


TABLE VI 


lumns from 


Oo! lv 
where 
week 


sums of these five 
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crowded a large number 
[he fact of there being a 
Similar lines joining points plotted from the ing again of the number of words 
scores of the other grades in these tests, as ‘oh at the right of the scale is due 
These are here bei ily a few of the words « 


a marked cree r heul i he 1.000 eo 
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Table III., the pr le error of a Starch 25 twenty-five words composing each of the four 
word test r the & rade was pre imed to be Starch lists were spelled by nearly every 


3.935 points Comparing this with the 0.9 f the 8a children and therefore constituted 


ition to those words which were the 
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